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Superintendent Johnstone in War Work 


A fine compliment has been paid to Superintendent E. R. 
Johnstone, and incidentally, to the Training School at Vineland, 
through his appointment to an important position with the Public 
Welfare Bureau for service abroad. His mission is in connection 
with war reconstruction and is in direct relation to the problems 
of race betterment. 

Since the beginning of the War Professor Johnstone has felt 
that he would like to take some active part in the movement for 
world advancement, and when this call came he was glad to 
respond. 

At a special meeting, the Board of Directors granted him 
leave of absence for six months and appointed as Acting Super- 
intendent Professor C. E. Nash who has been assistant superin- 
tendent at Vineland for nearly twenty years. 

Professor Johnstone’s twenty five years’ experience as a 
superintendent of large institutions, his thorough knowledge of 
the many problems connected with mental subnormality, his 
genius for organization, his wonderful sympathy and active co- 
operation with all kinds of work that is directed toward social 
betterment should make his services invaluable in the cause in 
which they are enlisted. 

It would be impossible to enumerate here all the activities 
which Professor Johnstone has either initiated or with which he 
has been closely associated, and which have given him an inter- 
national reputation as a social worker. It is sufficient to say 
that there is no movement having for its object the preventive 
care of the social inefficient with which he has not been identi- 
fied. His devotion to ideals will be carried over to help him in 
whatever work he undertakes. 

Professor Johnstone’s work in this country has brought him 
numberless friends. It is almost needless to say how much of 
their heart felt good-will he carries with him to France. 
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Research Programme 


S. D. Porteus, Director 


In the programme of the Research Department for 1919-20 there 
appear some main lines of investigation in which we have already 
begun or intend to carry out studies. These are, briefly, the physical 
development of the feeble-minded, their psychological disabilities and 
their industrial capacities. We wish to deepen our knowledge as to 
what the mentally deficient are, what they are not, and what they 
may become. 

In each direction we hope not only to re-sow, but to break new 
ground; for it is our belief that there is no single question with re- 
gard to the feeble-minded—whether it be their heredity, etiology, 
psychology or community care—in which the final word has yet been 
said. The problem is as varied and complex as human nature itself. 
The Physical Nature of Defectives: 

It has been suggested that a very large part of mental deficiency 
results from a want of balance in the action of the various glands 
which control the physical development of the human body. This 
instability may be inherited or may be accentuated by the accidents 
of environment. This condition may be apparent in the child of 
parents in whom the tendency is present but to lesser degree. Un- 
healthy prenatal conditions, birth and post-natal injuries and diseases 
may still further tilt the balance. Hence, the individual may depart 
so widely from the normal that both mental and physical develop- 
ment are adversely affected. 

If a glandular hyper- or hypo-secretion is in any large percentage 
of cases the underlying basis of mental deficiency then this influence 
should be shown in physical abnormalities of growth and develop- 
ment. Whilst the neurologist studies the tissues microscopically it 
should be our province to study the living child. 

Now it is a strange thing that although there have been hundreds 
of studies of the normal human head or skull, there have been singu- 
larly few studies of the abnormal. Though it has been frequently ob- 
served that the feeble-minded do vary considerably in head form and 
size from the normal, no one has studied them in large groups to 
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determine how far these limits of variation extend nor how these 
reughly observed abnormalities might be useful in diagnosis. To 
that versatile genius Binet, and his colleague, Simon, we owe some 
suggestive studies on small numbers of cases. These, with a few 
minor studies by other workers, constitute the whole effort in this 
direction. The ears and the palates and the height and weight of the 
feeble-minded have been far more adequately studied than the head 
form and size. This is perhaps due to the fact that workers in this 
field with normals did not present their results in such statistical 
icrm as to render them usable as a basis of comparison. 

Professor Berry, of Melbourne, in collaboration with the present 
director of this department, recently carried out a study of the brain 
development of nearly 10.000 normal subjects. Our tables render a 
comparison with the normal easily possible. This department has, 
therefore, undertaken studies in the neglected field of the cephalometry 
of the feeble-minded. We are approaching the subject from three 
angles, the comparison of the brain capacities of the feeble-minded with 
the normal percentiles, the consideration of the single measurements in 
terms of the normal standard deviations and, thirdly, the relation of 
the measures one to the other in the three main cranial indices— 
length-breadth, length-height and breadth-height. 

The examination of the first fifty cases amply demonstrates that 
the departures from the normal in head form and capacity are so 
marked that the recognition of the feeble-minded and their division 
into types is materially assisted. From this study we hope to estab- 
lish certain limits of normality. The progress results are ready for 
publication and will appear in next month’s Bulletin. 


Psychological Deficiencies in the Feeble-minded. 

The application of the Vineland revision of the Porteus tests— 
which are tests particularly of ordinary prudence, forethought and 
ability to profit by experience—together with a careful comparison of 
the social and institutional history of the cases, are emphasizing the 
fact that many high-grade defectives fail in social adjustment fully 
as much through temperamental as through mental disabilities. The 
individual’s failure to conduct himself and his affairs with ordinary 
prudence depends very highly on his possession of the above-named 
socially valuable characteristics. The important point is that these 
tests do enable us to make some estimate of these capacities. Given 
a development of this class of tests, then the early recognition of 
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another great section of the socially inefficient—the mentally unstable— 
becomes possible. 

Another important point is the educational deficiencies of the 
feeble-minded. Here the closest cooperation of the Research and 
Education Departments is desirable. An “educational attainments’ 
scale,” which in the easy gradation of its steps will suit the intelli- 
gence of the feeble-minded is in process of development. 

This scale promises to systematize our judgments of the pupils’ 
school attainments. Important as this question is, little space is devoted 
to it here, for in this work the Research Laboratory plays a part sub- 
ordinate to the School. 


IVhat Can the Defective Become? 


Given a defect which is psychologically irremediable the answer 
to this question is rightly an industrial one. Jt is desirable to have 
some means of measuring the individual growth in a “lateral” direc- 
tion During his stay at this institution a child’s intelligence may nox 
appear, by test, to increase, yet he may have decidedly improved his 
industrial ability. We need then an industrial capacity scale. 

We have begun the construction of this scale by a classification 
of industries. These have been given comparative ratings according 
to a scheme of marks allotted for the manual skill, the judgment, the 
responsibility and the care of machinery required in each. Then 
follows the analysis of each occupation into five steps of increasing 
difficulty or responsibility and the rating of each according to the 
position of the occupation in question on the scale. Farm work in- 
volving the use of machinery and the handling of horse teams may 
be worth say 100 points on the scale, whilst work done by the feeble- 
minded in the poultry department may be worth only 50 points. The 
boy who has reached the second step in the care of poultry would 
then be rated 20 points in the scale. The boy who has reached the 
second class in farm work would have a rating of 40 points on the 
scale. 

By the use of this scale we hope to get a measure of the individ- 
ual’s institution progress. Further, it will form a valuable standard 
of comparison for other tests and scales. From a mathematical stand- 
point there may be certain flaws in its construction but these will not 
be so serious as to impair its general usefulness. Finally, it will 
present in visible form Vineland’s answer, through thirty years’ ex- 
perience, of the question—what can the feeble-minded become? 
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Laboratory Organization. 

We wish also to evolve a diagnostic summary card or folder, 
which will present in condensed form all the salient features of each 
case studied. It will give the summarized results of the anthropo- 
metric, psychological, medical and educational examinations, and the 
important points of the personal, family, and educational history of 
each individual. Here will be collected material for many researches. 
At the same time it is our belief that by the synthesis of these findings 
the solution of the difficult problem of diagnosis may be assisted. 
The Spirit of Research, 

We earnestly believe that there was never a time in the history 
of the movement for the care and understanding of the feeble-minded 
when serious and painstaking research was not more urgently needed 
than at present. The recent army examinations of recruits have 
given us some absolutely staggering results as to the number of low- 
grade (by tests) men who are apparently, maintaining themselves 
successfully in society; who are, in fact, conducting themselves and 
their affairs with ordinary prudence. These figures render it inevit- 
able that we should readjust ourselves to this situation. This re- 
adjustment means not so much a distrust of the tests themselves, but 
rather a distrust of our own judgment and knowledge of what it is 
the tests really measure. 

It is with this earnest feeling of the need for more scientific 
enquiry in this field that your Research Department addresses itself 
to its new programme. 





Dr. David Mitchell, of the Bureau of Educational Experiments, 
New York city, has rendered a distinct service to clinical psychol- 
ogists and students of mental testing through his revised classified 
bibliography of psychological tests. In addition to being an exhaust- 
ive catalogue of all worthy tests in the field, the bibliography furnishes 
further valuable aid by classifying titles under various headings, so 
that one who wishes to work in a special field may readily find 
the necessary references. The first three parts of the bibliography 
include discussions of general problems, the development of pro- 
cedures, and the treatment of results. Another part lists the tests 
which may be used as group tests, and still another part arranges 
the tests according to name and names of the authors reporting on 
the tests. Dr, Mitchell gives promise of keeping this valuable biblio- 
graphy up to date by stating that further additions will be made 
when the references are available. 
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The Feeble Minded—An Ever Present Problem 
Edna R. Jathro, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Field Worker, Comamittee on Provision for the Feeble-Minded 


The story I have to tell is not a pretty one—but it must be told 
and retold until the thinking members of the community can recog- 
nize the feeble-minded in their midst. The subject of this article is 
“Mental Health and the Community.” It is true that no community 
is healthy that harbors feeble-mindedness and it is also true that 
no community escapes from it. The early recognition of feeble- 
mindedness is one of the greatest factors in its elimination. There is 
no lack in examples of this condition. For purposes of classification 
we group the feeble-minded as Idiots, Imbeciles and Morons. It is 
the Morons who represent the real problems of feeble-mindedness. 
They may be very nearly normal in conduct and appearance—but 
when put to the tests of adult life and required to exercise foresight 
and good judgment, they show their defect. The feeble-minded grow 
up physically, but they retain their childish minds. They tackle 
the problem of adult community life with these minds of children. 
If we will but pay heed to them their failures will point them out 
for us—we will not have to hunt them. They are to be found in 
every lower school, in all churches, among the patients of every 
doctor and in the clients of most lawyers, and they nullify the labors 
of all social workers. No community escapes altogether. 

The failure of the feeble-minded to meet the claims of society 
is a threefold failure—it is educational, industrial and social. Their 
educational failure gives us our first great opportunity to detect them 
and to begin their training. Up to date we have practically neglected 
both. The “left down” pupils are a drag on the teacher and on the 
class, and when their “left downness” accumulates into several years’ 
retardation, the case is hopeless. Many of the folks who wore the 
dunce caps of old are among the adult feeble-minded now. Special 
classes should be formed; classes with small enrollment, excellent 
teachers and occupational training. These retarded pupils will, never 
in the world, earn their livings with their brains and yet they are 
forced to drag their weary way through a school system designed 
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to reach only the mental side. The occupational work of the feeble- 
minded is worth something in the industrial and domestic world. 
If well trained to simple tasks they will work painstakingly and 
patiently at that which they are able to do. If confronted with 
impossible mental labors, they. may grow stubborn and disheartened. 
The school system owes these mentally deficient pupils an occupational 
training as surely as it owes Latin and Greek to the college entrance 
pupils. 

In the industrial world the presence of the feeble-minded worker 
“adds to the list of accidents and enlarges the number of the unem- 
ployed; it reduces efficiency and adds to the cost of supervision.” 
The feeble-minded worker is always pushed to the wall and given 
the “dirty work” to do. Sooner or later even his dull mind revolts 
and he becomes noisy and quarrelsome and may prove to be dangerous. 
I am thinking now of two huge boys, grandsons of a picturesque old 
man whose only claim to greatness was his great strength. He was 
famous because he could pick up a barrel and drink out of the bung- 
hole. Long practice at the art of drinking from anything had made 
him perfect. But the poor fellow had a weak mind to go with his 
strong back. His son, the father of these boys I began to tell about, 
“couldn’t spend a nickel wisely.” His wife had to manage every- 
thing. One night the old man came home drunk and put his fist 
through the door because his wife didn’t open it fast enough to suit 
him. The cuts on his hand festered and his arm had to be amputated. 
Now we come to talk of the two boys. They are now big men, 
trying to work in a coal mine. They have been put down from 
miners to helpers, from helpers inside to haulers outside and from 
that to shovelling on the bank. They resent the fact that they can’t 
get into the Union and are now in a rebellious state of mind and 
threaten harm to their employers and fellow-workmen. Both of these 
boys are morons—the younger one has a speech defect that makes 
the girls laugh at him. They both like the girls and this added factor 
of humiliation makes them both more bitter. 

There is another family that I recall where the father, now an 
old man of seventy-five, has always been feeble-minded. He has 
deteriorated until now he is only an imbecile. When young he never 
provided for his wife, and when children arrived she had to work 
out. Mrs. is only a low grade moron of the dirty, slovenly 
type, and her work is worth so little that she is hired only from pity. 
The oldest son of this family was an imbecile who used to run away 
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from home. On one of his wanderings he was killed by a train. 
There were three daughters; the oldest one married a bestial, over- 
bearing man of dull mentality, whose brother and he both misused 
the girl and finally murdered her just before her baby should have 
been born. The second daughter was “got into trouble” by a feeble- 
minded man of the community. This girl is a low grade moron. The 
youngest sister is defective mentally, but more nearly normal than 
the rest of the family. She is very stolid and works patiently at her 
job in a factory and brings home the only cash the family gets. For 
the remainder of their support this family has depended for years 
upon the township. 

The social failures of the feeble-minded are many and startling. 
By social failure I mean with regard to the home standards and moral 
reactions of the feeble-minded members of a given family. Social 
standards vary in urban and in country life. In the country I found 
whole families defective and diseased, very often living in tumbling 
old shacks that are hardly fit to shelter animals, and found at the back 
of by-roads and lanes, in isolation so complete that normal folks could 
not bear it. In one such place there were eleven idiots in one family 
and in another such place a whole family defective mentally and all 
nearly blind with what they called “the red sore eyes.” I recall 
another family of three, a feeble-minded old man and woman and 
their “fitified” daughter, who is both epileptic and feeble-minded. 
This house is bare of furniture and has no comforts—but it is clean. 
The mother must take this “fitified” girl and follow her husband into 
the fields, because the girl's spasms are so severe the mother cannot 
manage her alone. In their simple childlike acceptance of their burden 
of care, they are the most heartbreaking folks I have visited. 

In other homes in country as well as in cities and towns, one can 
find just a single case of mental defect in an otherwise fine family. 
These cases are likely to be lower in grade and not of the hereditary 
type. The problem of feeble-mindedness in the cities and towns is 
quickly allied with two forms of disorder—immorality and petty 
offences against the law. I could describe some filthy homes kept by 
feeble-minded women where garbage and chickens and food are found 
on the kitchen table—and worse than that. Then there are other homes 
where the defect is just as pronounced, but the home is not so dirty. 
The sexual perversion of family life and the prostitution of their 
women is far more startling than physical dirt. Because a girl is 
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feeble-minded is no reason why she should naturally become a prosti- 
tute. But her gullible mind can be led to fall to temptation for pitifully 
small returns. Her childish desire for pretty things and her gracious 
love of being pleasing, send the feeble-minded woman into immorality. 
I think now of one woman of fifty years of age who is a prostitute 
to be hired at such low terms that High School boys of the town find 
her within the limits of their small allowances. When she is accused 
by a good man of the town because of the youth of these boys, 
Mrs. can see no blame to her in that! In the same town is 
another feeble-minded woman looking higher and faring better. She 
is the dupe of men clever enough to hide their tracks behind her 
obvious mental defect. Feeble-minded women, diseased and immoral, 
are a familiar story to a Field Worker. 

Feeble-minded men are no more criminals by nature than girls 
are prostitutes by nature—but a defective man is a potential criminal— 
he is good stuff out of which to make a law-breaker. The likely 
sins of such childish men are petty thieving, sexual crimes and 
desertion of family. They are often involved in large crimes as the 
tools of more clever sinners. There is one family I know of, made 
up of ten members, all defective and all dishonest but the mother. 
They live in a box of a house by a creek. There are three beds, a 
parlor suite, a stove, a kitchen table and broken chairs all in the one 
room. All of these children and the father have “long fingers.” I 
recall another family, where the father is hardly ever out of jail— 
being always drunk. Even now, while things are “dry’— he finds it 
possible to get “soaked.” The sixteen-year old daughter is already 
a prostitute, the fourteen-year old son is in the Reform School for 
stealing, the younger children steal all the vegetables the family needs, 
and the mother, knowing this, cooks them. The mother drinks a 
great amount and is very congenial with her brute of a man. In 
this crowd there is one girl who is bright and who lives with her 
maternal grandmother, where she has a decent home. 

I could multiply stories to tell you of these interesting grown-up 
children stumbling through life—the same life that we find hard 
with our normal minds. The gist of the stories would always be this— 
the feeble-minded could be a constructive element in society, but at 
present they are destructive. The cure is this—early detection of 
mental defect, occupational training in public schools and State institu- 
tions, and farm colonies for adult defectives. 
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Report of Educational Department 
Alice M. Nash 


This is the Thirtieth Anniversary Year of the Institution and 
how wonderfully and well it has grown. It is also my Eighteenth 
Anniversary Year. 

Looking backward over these many years, each one filled so 
full with its work and play we can hardly realize either the passing 
of the time or the changes which have taken place. 

Possibly it is as well that we do forget for a time the accom- 
plishments of other days—otherwise we might all too easily rest, 
missing thereby rich opportunities. 

Just now both because it is the thirtieth anniversary of the 
institution and “Lest we forget” our blessings in this seemingly un- 
blessed year, it seems fitting and wise for us to turn back to the 
pages of institution history and to refresh our memories with the 
things which occupied our thoughts and time, ten, twenty, and 
thirty years ago. 

Furthermore a comparison of these facts of the past, with those 
of the present may help us, not only to realize where we stand today, 
after thirty years of effort—but also to lay plans for the further 
development of the work in the years which are to come. 

Our educational department has been the outgrowth of foun- 
dation plans laid many years ago. While the educational depart- 
ment of today seems very different from the educational depart- 
ment of twenty years ago, still the underlying principles used then 
and now are principally, one and the same. The real change being 
in our attitude toward the whole question of the training of defectives. 

Would it not be fine if at this time we could lay plans which 
would still be in use some twenty years from now? 

My personal knowledge of the work dates from 1900, and as 
I look back over the work which I have directed it would seem 
that the progress has passed through three rather important 
changes, epochs one might almost call them. The first came in 1902 
when I succeeded Mr. Nash as Principal of the school department. 
The second about five years later when we began the elimination 
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of the English work and in its place the substitution of manual 
work. The third, the most important change of all, in 1913, when 
we moved into our new school building and with our training pos- 
sibilities more than doubled. 

In 1902 when I began my work as Principal, we employed 
four teachers to instruct in the different English branches, two 
kindergarten teachers, a physical culture, band, and woodwork 
teacher and in addition to these I taught two classes of higher 
English along with my supervisory duties. 

At this time we emphasized most decidedly the value of aca- 
demic training as a means of developing the minds of defective 
children. English, band, kindergarten, and physical culture were 
considered to be the lessons of real value, while all other branches 
of training were looked upon as being of secondary consideration. 

Our school room facilities then included three rooms on the 
first floor of Garrison Hall and used daily as a part of the andi- 
torium room; five school rooms and game hall on the second floor 
and a gymnasium in the basement of the building. 

About one hundred children attended school and in nearly all 
of the classes the children remained with the same teacher for the 
entire day. The band was the exception, in which the children only 
remained for one-half hour periods. 

When I try to recall just what work was done in those days, I 
seem to remember more distinctly the Annual Exhibit of one year 
which stands out in my mind as something quite different from 
many which we held later in the same room and still later in our 
school building. This particular exhibit, held in upper Garrison 
Hall consisted of samples of English and kindergarten work dis- 
played on pyramids, quite a few pieces of work spread out upon a 
table, one-half of the room divisioned off by means of wire fence 
and herein were hens, rabbits, and a calf. In the school rooms the 
industrial departments demonstrated mattress making, house paint- 
ing, cobbling, etc. 

At the time it seemed to me that one change meant endless 
changes. Our teachers, the work and even the age and grade and 
ability of the children attending school changed; and this condition 
seemed to continue for three or four years until one day the depart- 
ment really found itself and from that time it began to develop and 
grow along more normal and practical lines. 
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Under the new plan we decreased the amount of time hereto- 
fore given to the English work, increased the amount of manual 
work and evened up more nearly the time then given to kinder- 
garten, physical culture and band work. And dating from this 
time which we might call a reconstruction period, the work accom- 
plished in the educational department took on an entirely different 
aspect. 

The average daily attendance of school children had increased 

to about one hundred and fifty. And even with this increase of 
children we did not feel the need of increasing our number of teach- 
ers, as in the manual classes we found the children so much more 
trainable and consequently more easily managed than they had 
been in the English classes. 

At about this time we worked out the scheme of changing 
classes every hour, so that practically all of the children above kin- 
dergarten mentality were given by this plan the opportunity of the 
different lessons then taught. This departure from the old regime, 
in which the children remained with the same teacher all day long, 
is to be looked upon as one of the best changes we ever made in our 
school program. This change meant almost the complete elimina- 
tion of real discipline other than that which could easily be handled 
with the O. K. slip and privilege plan. 

From 1906 on the work of the educational department pro- 
gressed, new activities were taken up, old ones were readjusted 
until in 1911 we had grown to our utmost capacity and had been 
obliged to use an attic and a basement room and to occupy two 
poorly-equipped rooms in the industrial building. Then it was that 
we were promised our fine new school building. We moved into it 
in April, 1913, and dating from this time, we have surely known the 
joy of planning and of developing a real school building. 

The school building, made of red bricks and standing just inside 
the orchard plot, is now ivy mantled and beautiful, standing in a 
real paradise of flowering shrubs and flowers and with a backgrounc 
of fruit trees, berries, vines, and vegetable gardens. A more beau- 
tiful place for children to go to school is hardly conceivable. 

We enter “Ivy Hall” and as we glance at the pictures, the rugs 
and the furniture; all of which were made by the children, we have 
a feeling that work has been in progress inside as well as outside. 
We go forward and note the business-like appearance of the small 
but cozy office rooms. Turning to our left we step into the English 
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room and are impressed with its inviting appearance. It is furnished 
with 12 comfortable individual desks, a flat top desk (made in our 
manual training room) for the teacher, pretty pictures on the wall 
(framed by the children and one a Wallace Nutting won in a 
Fourth of July parade), and an upright piano (purchased fro:. 
school savings fund money). 

We pass from this to the loom room, which is equipped with 
three two-harness looms, and one four-harness loom, also with 
comfortable chairs and tables, for the children who are not working 
at the looms. This room, lighted and sunned with its ten larg« 
windows, is surely ideal. 

We go to the second floor and take a look into the domestic 
science room. Here we find another wonderful room, equipped with 
individual ironing boards, a bed, a dining table and chairs, a cook- 
ing cabinet, table, sink, and gas stove, and with all of the equip- 
ment which goes with these. It is no wonder that the children beg 
to be allowed to work in this room. 

Next we enter the arts and crafts room. Here we find all 
kinds of both fancy and practical things being made. The girls love 
this work because of their love for the beautiful and the boys like 
it, because they can express themselves in short lessons and with 
pleasing results. 

We pass from this to our library which is an ideal place for a 
few, quiet, restful moments. Both good and bad boys and girls, and 
grown ups as well, enjoy their library privilege. 

We pass from the library to the needlework room. Here we 
find another ten window lighted room, equipped with a foot power 
and an electric machine, comfortable chairs and tables, and the wall 
adorned with display cases and pretty pictures.. Should we open the 
closet doors we would find several dresses in different stages of 
completion—these the older girls are making either for themselves 
or for the little girls of their group. 

As we go from this room we must not forget to glance into 
the writer press room where much of the printing for the whole 
institution is done under the direction of Florence, herself a product 
of our training. 

As we return to the first floor, we find ourselves at the door of 
our woodworking room. This room stands for all that is dear to 
the heart of a little child. It is the opportunity to pound, hammer 
and saw and to make just as much noise and racket as one pleases. 
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Also this room is fully equipped for the making of all kinds of prac- 
tical woodwork. 

We go down one more flight of stairs and here we find an ideal 
industrial department. In one room, brooms, brushes, and mats are 
being made; in another bricks and jardinieres, and in another furni- 
ture is being repaired. 


From here we go to our “farm” and here you find a flock of 
sixty hens, having a splendid egg record. These hens are living in 
houses made by the school boys and seem to like their home. In 
another hquse 80 little chicks are thriving. These were the product 
of our little incubator. In still another house “Harry” our little 
donkey is living—and he too seems to like his home and companions. 
Every day the boys use him to cart dirt, feed, etc., and to cultivate 
the garden. 

From this interesting spot we go to Garrison Hall. Here we 
find the little kindergarten children enjoying their games and songs; 
the physical culture classes marching, exercising and playing their 
games, and the band children practicing to their hearts content. And 
all of this going on without inconvenience or discomfort to any one. 
Had we more time to spend in Garrison Hall we would find our 
band uniforms, costumes, and scenery all being cared for in rooms 
and closets well fitted up for just this purpose. 


And as we leave Garrison Hall I think you will agree with me 
that more nearly than it has ever been before, it is filling the purpose 
for which it was originally designed—an auditorium. 


If we tarry a moment longer you will meet the people who live 
in the little world through which we have journeyed. Every day 
they meet in this hall at “Assembly” time and at dismissal time, 
and are 150 lively boys and girls, so full of mischief and go that one 
can hardly believe that they are truly different from normals. Our 
staff consists of ten people, whose duties are to instruct—and six 
others, viz., office clerk, pianist, 2 pupil teachers, two school house- 
keepers ; and myself. 


And remembering that we can pass this way but once, is it not 
good that after many years of hard work, failures and gains, we can 
look back upon the work we have helped to build, and know that we 
laid a good foundation which will stand the test of the years which 


are to come. 
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The Committee on Provision for the 
Feeble-Minded 


The original Committee on Provision for the 
Feeble-minded formed at the Training School in 1910, 
and which has since 1915 carried on its activities through 
its office in Philadelphia, has recently returned to the 
Training School and is continuing its work here in close 
cooperation with the Information, Research and Educa- 
tional Departments of the School under the direction of 
the Superintendent. The original purpose of the Com- 
mittee will be pursued by :— 

1. Continuing to gather reliable and practical infor- 
mation concerning feeble-mindedness. 

2. Continuing to furnish simple and practical litera- 
ture wherever needed. 

3. Continuing to cooperate in each state with in- 
dividuals and committees endeavoring to provide for the 
known feeble-minded. 

4. Developing still further our relations with the 
special class teachers, especially those who have had 
personal contact at Vineland. 


Summer School Announcement 


As will be seen by a notice to be found else- 

where in this issue, Superintendent E. R. Johnstone, 
Director of the Summer School, has been suddenly 
called for important war reconstruction work 
abroad. 
Realizing how much the students of the school 
would lose through not coming into personal con- 
tact with Professor Johnstone with his deep and 
intimate knowledge of all phases of the work with 
sub-normals, the staff have decided to discontinue 
Summer School for this year. 

This decision has been reluctantly reached as it 
was felt that disappointment and inconvenience 
would be occasioned the large number of students 
whose registrations have already been accepted and 
who have planned accordingly. 
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Donations 


Since last report. 





For Sustenance Fund. 
Mr. and Mrs. Maurice B. Ayars, Paso Robles, Cal 


Emily C. Beavens, Austin, Tex................ 
Elizabeth E. Fearis, Rutherford..............-. 
Mrs. M. Flanagan, Jersey City............... 
Jos. W. Greves, Jersey City. ........0..ccc00- 
Mrs. J. Paul Lamb, Cleveland, O............... 
Anna LeFevre, Lakewood, O.................. 
Walter McDougall, Upper Montclair.................... 
Supt. A. H. Updyke, Jersey City.............. 
Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Williams, Vineland......... 


Previously reported 


oeerereert ere eeeeereer eee 


oeoeereee ree 


oer ee eee ee 


oeeeeeeere 


Legacies, Easter Free Fund. 


Bier F. Comme, Mower... ...scccsccsseces 
Rev. E. P. Dandridge, Petersburg, Va.......... 
Mr. and Mrs. R. S. Gardner, Boulder, Col...... 
Mrs. Geo. Hudson, Montreat, N. C............. 
Rev. D. O. Irving, East Orange............... 
Biss. Goo. H. Rentes, Atlastic City... ..ccccccscscccceess 
Mrs. Anna Lasitschka, Hoboken.............. 
Anna E. Masterson, New York City... 1... cccccssccccces 
ie. Th Hh. BCR, eee Meee Cle... oo. cs ccccccccsenss 
re 
Mrs. Katie Rosenberg, Atlantic City................008: 
TE, Ts io hos Reeds Kee CRRA SHON EEO. 
Mrs. Fanny A. Sheppard, Greenwich................+0-- 
Mrs. Amanda Stretch, Vineland. ........ccccccccccceccs 
De, , ,. IDs k ctcccndncncsasawcanenes 
PO WOU, FOU CW a nic in cc ccecccccnvcsesccncs 
D, Te, We, FN ck cdcccewcsancscccsscvecsaes 


oeereer eee 


ore eereeee 





$25.00 
5.00 
50.00 
5.00 
10.00 
5.00 
2.00 
330.75 
5.00 
50.00 


$ 487.75 


6795.00 


$7282.75 


$ 5.00 
15.00 
9.00 
6.25 
50.00 
5.00 
5.00 
1.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
3.00 
2431.11 
178 82 
3.00 
1.00 
1.00 





